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Yugoslavia:  A  New  Form  of  Communism? 

BY  VERA  MICHELES  DEAN 


IN  THE  three  years  that  have  elapsed  since  Mar¬ 
shal  Tito’s  defiance  of  StaUn  and  the  Cominform 
in  the  summer  of  1948,  the  United  States  has  taken 
an  increasing  interest  in  the  possibility  that  an 
independent-minded  Yugoslavia,  although  remain¬ 
ing  under  Communist  rule,  might  not  only  be  ir¬ 
revocably  detached  from  the  U.S.S.R.  but  gradually 
drawn  into  the  orbit  of  the  anti-Russian  nations. 
The  strategic  position  of  Yugoslavia  as  a  bastion  of 
the  Balkans,  whose  recapture  by  Moscow  would 
jeopardize  the  defense  of  Greece  and  Turkey  and 
throw  the  eastern  Mediterranean  open  to  Russian 
influence,  has  been  a  primary  consideration  in  the 
minds  of  American  foreign  policy  planners.  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  moreover,  is  an  important  source  of  some 
of  the  raw  materials,  notably  copper,  zinc  and  lead, 
which  are  needed  by  the  Western  nations  for  war 
preparedness  and  which  they  do  not  want  to  see 
fall  into  Russia’s  hands. 

But  to  Westerners  concerned  with  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  rather  than  the  military  and  economic  aspects 
of  the  cold  war  the  most  significant  aspect  of  the 
Yugoslav  situation  has  been  and  remains  the  expec¬ 
tation  that  Titoism,  symbolizing  the  revolt  of  na¬ 
tionalism  against  the  Kremlin’s  attempts  to  utilize 
Communist  movements  elsewhere  for  the  purpose 
of  advancing  the  national  interests  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
might  set  the  pattern  for  comparable  defections 
from  world  communism  in  other  countries  and 
might  thus  destroy  one  of  the  principal  elements  of 
Russia’s  influence  since  1917.  Tito,  for  his  part,  has 
sought  to  demonstrate  that  while  defying  Stalin 
and  the  Russian  form  of  communism,  he  remains 
unshakably  loyal  to  the  ideas  of  Marxism-Leninism 
and  has  as  his  principal  objective  the  development 
in  Y ugoslavia  of  a  new  form  of  communism  which 
will  be  democratic,  not  authoritarian,  in  character. 

CORE  OF  YUGOSLAV  PHILOSOPHY 

The  essence  of  the  reasoning  which  in  1948 
brought  Tito  to  defy  the  Kremlin  at  a  time  when 
open  opposition  to  Russia  was  regarded  as  perilous 
even  by  great  powers  not  directly  exposed  to  pos¬ 
sible  Russian  retaliation,  is  not  rejection  of  Com¬ 
munist  doctrine  but  rejection  of  what  the  Yugo¬ 


slavs  regard  as  the  inequality  of  relationship  im¬ 
posed  by  the  U.S.S.R.  on  smaller  Communist-ruled 
nations.  Tito  has  repeatedly  reafiirmed  his  belief 
in  the  validity  and  continuing  applicability  of  the 
concepts  formulated  by  Marx  and  Lenin.  These 
concepts,  according  to  him  and  to  the  political 
theoreticians  of  the  Yugoslav  Communist  party, 
notably  Moshe  Piyade  and  Milovan  Djilas,^  have 
been  betrayed  by  Stalin.  What  a  true  Communist 
believer  must  do,  according  to  the  Yugoslavs,  is  to 
go  back  to  the  original  sources  of  communism — 
Marx  and  Lenin — and  blaze  a  new  trail  toward 
“socialism”  instead  of  following  the  wrong  turn 
taken  by  the  Russian  Communists  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  Stalin.  In  discussing  Belgrade’s  dramatic 
break  with  Moscow,  Yugoslav  Communists  again 
and  again  mention  that,  upon  re-reading  Lenin  free 
of  the  interpretations  placed  on  Leninism  by  Stalin, 
they  suddenly  saw  communism  in  an  entirely  new 
light.  This  new  enlightenment  did  not  cause  them 
to  turn  to  American  free  enterprise  as  an  alternative 
to  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  communism.  It  did 
cause  them,  however,  to  challenge  what  they  regard 
as  the  two  principal  faults  of  the  Russian  system — 
a  despotic  and  arbitrary  bureaucracy  at  home  and 
a  domineering  attitude  abroad. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Yugoslav  Commu¬ 
nists  the  Russian  leaders  have  betrayed  Lenin’s 
hope  for  a  society  where  workers  and  peasants 
would  operate  the  political  and  economic  system 
through  voluntary  cooperation  by  giving  dictatorial 
authority  to  a  bureaucracy  which  has  acquired  a 
vested  interest  in  the  retention  of  power  and  arbi¬ 
trarily  determines  the  fate  of  workers,  peasants  and 

1.  For  the  most  comprehensive  analysis  of  Tito’s  ideas  and 
practices,  see  Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong,  Tito  and  Goliath  (New 
York,  Macmillan,  1951).  See  also  chapter  on  Yugoslavia  by  Phyllis 
Auty  in  R.  R.  Betts,  ed.,  Central  and  South  East  Europe,  1945- 
1948  (London,  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  1951). 
For  Yugoslav  analysis,  see  Milovan  Djilas,  Lenin  on  Relations 
Between  Socialist  States  (abridged  translation  of  an  article  by 
Mr.  Djilas  published  in  the  September  1949  issue  of  The  Com¬ 
munist,  theoretical  organ  of  the  Yugoslav  Communist  party, 
Yugoslav  Information  Center,  New  York,  N.  Y.).  See  also  two 
pamphlets,  Milentije  Popovic,  On  Economic  Relations  Among 
Socialist  States  (London,  1950)  and  Ales  Bebler,  La  Classe 
Ouvrihre  et  le  Principe  de  la  Souverainete  du  Peuple  dans  les 
Rapports  Internationaux  (Paris,  Le  Livre  Yougoslat/e,  1950). 
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intellectuals,  thereby  negating  the  ideals  of  “so¬ 
cialism  ”  The  Yugoslav  government  is  now  endeav¬ 
oring  to  return  to  what  it  considers  the  right  track 
blazed  by  Lenin  through  its  efforts  to  decentralize 
the  federal  administration,  to  give  workers’  coun¬ 
cils  a  voice  in  the  management  of  industrial  enter¬ 
prises,  and  to  fight  bureaucracy  in  all  its  forms. 

More  important  than  this  determined  attempt  to 
eradicate  bureaucracy  and  develop  what  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  Communists  describe  as  “a  democratic  form  of 
socialism”  (the  U.S.S.R.,  according  to  the  Yugo¬ 
slavs,  has  state  capitalism,  not  socialism)  is  Tito’s 
adamant  opposition  to  any  attempt  at  Russian  “ex¬ 
ploitation”  of  Yugoslavia  in  the  name  of  Commu¬ 
nist  solidarity.  Yugoslav  spokesmen  constantly 
point  to  various  passages  in  Lenin’s  work  specifi¬ 
cally  calling  for  the  elimination  of  oppression  by 
one  nation  of  another  and  the  creation  of  true  “de¬ 
mocracy”  between  nations.^  Lenin,  for  example,  is 
quoted  as  having  cited  a  statement  by  Marx  and 
Engels  that  “a  people  which  oppresses  foreign 
peoples  cannot  be  free,”  and  as  having  said  that  the 
proletariat  which  accepts  the  least  pressure  exerted 
by  “its”  country  on  others  cannot  be  “socialist.” 
Yugoslav  writings  on  this  subject  reveal  the  origi¬ 
nal  expectation  that  the  U.S.S.R.,  as  a  “socialist” 
state,  would  develop  a  new  “socialist”  international 
law  based  on  complete  equality  of  relations  between 
peoples,  large  and  small,  strong  and  weak. 

The  principal  cause  of  Yugoslavia’s  disillusion¬ 
ment  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  according  to  these  writings, 
was  to  discover  that  the  “socialist  fatherland”  did 
not  prove  fundamentally  different  from  countries 
previously  denounced  by  Communists  as  “bour¬ 
geois,”  “capitalist”  or  “imperialist”  and  that  the 
treaties  and  practices  it  applied  to  smaller  nations 
marked  no  departure  from  the  treaties  and  practices 
of  non-Communist  great  powers.  Yugoslav  spokes¬ 
men  charge  that  the  U.S.S.R.  not  only  sought  to 
exercise  control  over  the  country’s  internal  policies 
and  over  its  administrative  machinery,  its  army 
and  its  economy.  They  also  charge  that  Russia 
introduced  secret  agents  into  Yugoslavia  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  carry  out  foreign  policy  measures  di¬ 
rectly  covering  the  Yugoslavs,  not  merely  without 
consulting  the  Belgrade  government — as  in  the  case 
of  Russian  negotiations  with  the  Western  powers 
about  Trieste  and  Carinthia — but  even  without  in¬ 
forming  Belgrade  of  its  intentions.  Moreover,  say 
the  Yugoslavs,  the  Soviet  government,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Communist  Information 
Bureau  (Cominform),  which  in  June  1948  de¬ 
nounced  Tito’s  defection,  undertook  to  overthrow 
the  Tito  government  by  a  wide  range  of  pres¬ 
sures — among  them  a  propaganda  of  lies  against 

2.  S«c  Bcblcr,  op.  cit. 


the  Yugoslav  people  and  its  leaders,  unilateral  de¬ 
nunciation  of  economic  trade  agreements,  economic 
discrimination  culminating  in  an  attempt  to  block¬ 
ade  Yugoslavia  and,  most  recently,  threat  of  military 
action  by  the  rearmament  of  Yugoslavia’s  neigh¬ 
bors — Bulgaria,  Hungary  and  Rumania — in  excess 
of  the  levels  set  by  the  peace  treaties.  All  these  facts 
taken  together,  in  the  words  of  Ales  Bebler,  Yugo¬ 
slav  delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  “clearly  indi¬ 
cate  that  to  resolve  the  important  problems  of  its 
foreign  policy,  the  government  of  the  U.S.SJI.  uses 
methods  of  which  hitherto  all  great  powers  have 
made  use,  and  not  new  methods,  socialist  methods.”^ 
In  the  foreign  policy  followed  by  Stalin  after 
World  War  II  the  Yugoslav  Communists  see  a  re¬ 
vival  of  the  foreign  policy  followed  by  the  Tsars — 
a  policy  which,  they  remind  their  country,  was 
once  denounced  by  Lenin,  who  wrote:  “The  sup¬ 
port  of  reaction  at  home  and  of  imperialist  and 
colonial  spoliation  abroad — these  are  the  raisons 
d’etre  of  this  ‘patriotic  and  slav’  policy.  .  .  .  De¬ 
mocracy  in  general  and  the  workers  in  particular 
do  not  want  the  Slavs  to  be  ‘protected’  by  wolves 
and  foxes;  they  are  for  the  right  of  peoples  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  themselves,  for  democracy,  for  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  Slavs  from  all  protection  on  the  part  of  the 
‘great  powers’.”  The  Yugoslavs  also  wryly  recall  a 
statement  made  by  Stalin  during  World  War  II 
when  he  said:  “We  do  not  have  and  we  cannot 
have  as  a  war  aim  the  conquest  of  foreign  territories 
or  the  enslavement  of  foreign  peoples.  .  .  .  We  do 
not  have  and  cannot  have  as  a  war  aim  to  impose 
our  will  and  our  regime  on  the  subject  peoples  of 
Europe,  Slavs  or  others.  . .  .  Our  aim  is  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  these  peoples  in  their  liberation  struggle 
against  Hitlerian  tyranny,  and  then  let  them  or¬ 
ganize  their  existence  in  their  countries  in  all  liberty 
and  according  to  their  desire.  No  intervention  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  other  peoples  I”** 

The  Y ugoslav  Communists,  however,  believe  that 
the  issue  at  stake  is  much  larger  than  that  of  na¬ 
tionalism  rebelling  against  Moscow’s  domination. 
In  their  opinion  it  concerns  above  all  the  ultimate 
transition  from  capitalism  to  socialism,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  them,  is  dangerously  stunted  by  Russian 
“imperialism.”  They  believe  that  by  exposing  and 
fighting  against  what  they  regard  as  the  errors  of 
Russian  communism  at  home  and  abroad,  Yugo¬ 
slavia  is  helping  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  proletarian  movement  and,  in  effect,  is  also 
helping  the  Russian  people.  For,  the  Yugoslavs  con¬ 
tend,  current  apprehensions  about  Russia  can  be 
dissipated  only  when  the  present  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  inequality  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  smaller 

3.  Ibid.,  pp.  53-54. 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  67. 
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Communist-ruled  nations  has  been  brought  to  an 
end.  This  view  has  been  succinctly  summed  up  by 
Djilas,  who  writes:  “To  revive,  to  develop,  and  de¬ 
fend  Lenin’s  teachings  on  relations  between  social¬ 
ist  states  is  today  one  of  the  vital  conditions  both 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  real  unity  of  socialist 
countries  and  for  the  successful  and  correct  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  revolutionary  and  democratic  strug¬ 
gle  of  the  working  class  and  the  peoples  still  suffer¬ 
ing  under  the  yoke  of  capitalism.”’ 

POLITICAL  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Tito  government  has  endeavored  in  the  past 
three  years  to  correct  what  it  considers  Russian- 
induced  faults  in  the  political  and  economic  system 
of  Yugoslavia  and  to  implement  its  own  ideas 
both  in  domestic  and  foreign  policy.  In  spite  of 
its  break  with  Moscow,  Yugoslavia  still  retains  its 
1946  constitution,  which  is  closely  modeled  on  that 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  This  constitution  replaced  the  pre¬ 
war  unitary  state  system  by  a  new  federal  struc¬ 
ture,  with  the  Federal  People’s  Republic  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia  divided  into  six  republics — Serbia,  Croatia, 
Slovenia,  Macedonia,  Montenegro  and  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina — each  with  its  own  government  and  a 
measure  of  local  jurisdiction.  Legislative  authority  is 
vested  in  a  People’s  Assembly  composed  of  two 
houses,  the  Federal  Council  and  the  Council  of 
Nationalities,  which  have  equal  authority.  The 
Presidium  of  the  Parliament  is  a  new  institution  in 
Yugoslavia’s  constitutional  life.  Chosen  by  the 
People’s  Assembly,  it  is  a  formal  executive  organ 
and  performs  some  of  the  most  important  state 
functions  in  ordering  national  elections,  convening 
and  dissolving  the  People’s  Assembly,  interpreting 
federal  laws,  ratifying  international  treaties,  declar¬ 
ing  general  mobilization  and  a  state  of  war.  These 
comprehensive  functions  illustrate  the  fact  that  the 
new  constitution  provides  for  no  separation  be¬ 
tween  executive  and  legislature.  The  principal  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  postwar  constitution  were  submitted 
to  the  electorate  in  1945.  The  national  elections  of 
November  11,  1945  gave  candidates  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  88.7  per  cent  of  the  total  votes  for  seats  in  the 
Council  of  Nationalities  and  90  per  cent  of  the  vote 
for  the  Federal  Council. 

The  People’s  Republic  is  based  on  a  pyramid  of 
“people’s  committees,”  which  form  the  administra¬ 
tive  organs  of  the  state  in  village,  town,  country 
and  province.  Their  task  is  to  insure  maintenance 
of  public  order,  execution  of  the  laws,  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  rights  of  citizens.  Through  these  local 
administrative  organs  both  higher  state  authori¬ 
ties  and  political  parties  exert  a  direct  influence 
on  the  members  of  individual  communities.  A 

5.  Djilas,  op.  cit.,  p.  56. 
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majority  of  the  membership  of  the  people’s  com¬ 
mittees  serve  as  local  agents  of  the  Communist 
party.  The  party  also  dominates  the  People’s  Front, 
the  single  political  organization  of  Yugoslavia, 
which  is  based  on  a  Communist  nucleus  and  small 
representations  of  the  Republican  party,  the  Agrari¬ 
ans  and  the  Croatian  Republican  Peasant  party. 

The  People’s  Front  exerts  a  great  deal  of  its 
authority  through  the  cabinet  of  ministers,  whose 
jurisdiction  extends  over  federal,  state  and  local 
matters.  The  reins  of  power  within  the  cabinet  of 
28  ministers  are  held  by  the  prime  minister.  Mar¬ 
shal  Tito,  and  by  the  two  vice-premiers — Edvard 
Kardelj,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  Alexander 
Rankovic,  minister  of  the  interior.  As  in  neighbor¬ 
ing  Eastern  European  countries,  the  minister  of  the 
interior  is  in  charge  of  the  entire  police  system 
and  therefore  occupies  a  key  position  in  the  political 
hierarchy.  The  leading  spokesmen  for  the  cabinet 
are  Foreign  Minister  Kardelj  and  Milovan  Djilas, 
minister  without  portfolio,  in  charge  of  Communist 
party  affairs.  The  “People’s  Front,”  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  Communist  party  are  closely 
linked,  the  most  powerful  figures  of  the  cabinet 
being  also  members  of  the  Political  Bureau  (Polit¬ 
buro)  of  13,  and  of  the  4-man  Secretariat  of  the 
Central  Committee  (Tito,  Kardelj,  Rankovic  and 
Djilas).  The  Marshal  himself  is  not  only  prime 
minister  but  also  minister  of  national  defense,  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  Yugoslav  army,  representa¬ 
tive  to  the  People’s  Assembly,  and  member  of  the 
Presidium  as  well  as  head  of  the  People’s  Front 
and  secretary  general  of  the  Communist  party. 

Under  these  conditions  of  tremendous  concen-  1 
tration  of  political  power,  opposition  to  the  regime  * 
became  more  and  more  difficult.  Before  the  break 
with  the  Cominform  the  government  was  faced 
with  massive  resistance  from  many  sources  which, 
however,  was  disorganized  and  generally  silent  and  ] 
had  neither  national  leaders  nor  concrete  programs 
as  an  alternative  to  Tito’s  regime.  Drastic  measures 
had  to  be  taken  in  Croatia  and  Bosnia  to  stifle  the 
resistance  of  religious  groups  and  fragments  of 
postwar  political  parties.  The  campaign  conducted 
against  the  government  by  the  Catholic  Church, 
which  organized  armed  bands  of  Krizari  (cru¬ 
saders),  brought  about  drastic  countermeasures, 
culminating  in  the  trial  in  1946  of  Msgr.  Aloysius 
Stepinac,  Archbishop  of  Croatia,  charged  with 
alleged  complicity  in  war  crimes  and  collaboration 
with  the  enemy.  The  trial  resulted  in  the  condemna¬ 
tion  of  Stepinac  to  16  years  of  hard  labor. 

Tito’s  break  with  the  Cominform  rallied  to  his 
support  some  of  his  former  political  opponents,  ■ 
who  welcomed  his  defiance  of  Moscow,  and  to  this 
extent  reduced  the  danger  of  resistance  to  his  re- 
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gime.  According  to  American  observers,  such  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  Tito  government  as  was  evident  shortly 
after  the  war  in  Bosnia,  Croatia  and  even  in  tradi¬ 
tionally  restless  Macedonia  has  in  large  measure 
subsided.  However,  Tito’s  determination  as  late  as 
1949  to  proceed  with  his  program  of  agricultural 
collectivization  in  spite  of  strong  peasant  hostility 
brought  about  widespread  resistance  which,  as 
pointed  out  below,  affected  the  development  of  the 
country’s  agriculture. 

TREND  TOWARD  DECENTRALIZATION 

In  accordance  with  his  proclaimed  desire  to  avoid 
the  mistakes  of  Russian  “bureaucracy,”  Marshal 
Tito  has  endeavored  to  decentralize  the  political 
administration  of  the  Yugoslav  federation  to  an 
increasing  degree.  The  individual  republics  now  ex¬ 
ercise  considerable  powers  over  education,  finance, 
industry,  local  transport  and  even  foreign  trade.  In 
the  field  of  education,  for  example,  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  lays  down  the  main  outlines  of  policies,  but 
the  governments  of  the  individual  republics,  which 
differ  to  a  marked  extent  in  tradition,  economic  and 
social  development,  customs  and  religion,  have  lati¬ 
tude  to  decide  on  their  application  in  details.  Local 
autonomy  in  cultural  matters  is  warmly  welcomed 
by  the  various  peoples  composing  the  Yugoslav 
federation,  who  before  1939  had  often  resented 
“Serbianization”  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  government  in  Belgrade.  In  the  field  of  finance, 
the  republics,  not  the  federal  government,  are 
charged  with  the  collection  of  taxes.  The  more 
advanced  republics — Slovenia,  Croatia  and  Serbia — 
remit  a  higher  percentage  of  their  revenue  to  the 
central  government  for  federal  expenditures,  while 
the  poorer  ones — Bosnia-Herzegovina,  Macedonia 
and  Montenegro — retain  the  bulk  of  their  revenue 
for  local  needs  and,  in  addition,  receive  from  federal 
sources  relatively  more  investments  than  other 
areas.  On  April  6  the  federal  government  took  the 
important  step  of  transferring  to  the  six  republics 
direct  control  of  heavy  industry,  public  utilities  and 
social  welfare.^  To  carry  the  decentralization  process 
deeper  into  the  social  structure,  the  republics,  in 
turn,  devolve  many  of  their  duties  to  smaller  local 
units  on  the  theory  that  “the  people  most  imme¬ 
diately  concerned  will  run  their  own  local  busi¬ 
ness  better  than  would  a  distant  ministry  in  the 
capital.”^ 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  one  single  greatest 
achievement  of  the  Tito  government  has  been  its 
handling  of  the  problems  of  Yugoslavia’s  various 
nationalities — especially  its  skill  in  bringing  about 
a  reconciliation  of  the  Croats  and  Serbs,  who  have 

6.  New  Yorl^  Times,  April  7,  1951. 
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been  feuding  since  the  formation  of  the  Yugoslav 
state  in  1919  and  mercilessly  murdered  each  other 
during  the  wartime  period  of  Nazi  occupation. 
While  repression  of  the  government’s  pre-1^8  op¬ 
ponents  has  been  noticeably  eased  and  the  country 
enjoys  a  freedom  of  political  discussion  and  criti¬ 
cism  in  sharp  contrast  to  conditions  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  other  countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  Marshal 
Tito  does  not  tolerate  any  deviation  from  his  pres¬ 
ent  policy  of  anti-Stalinism,  and  as  a  result  new 
victims — this  time  from  the  ranks  of  pro-Russian 
or  pro-Cominform  Communists — are  subject  to  the 
restrictions  familiar  in  a  police  state.  For  example, 
in  September  1950  it  became  known  that  three 
senior  officers  of  the  Croatian  command  in  the 
Yugoslav  army  had  been  arrested  and  a  vice¬ 
premier  and  two  ministers  of  Croatia  had  been  ex¬ 
pelled,  allegedly  in  connection  with  a  purge  of 
Cominform  agents  but  more  likely  as  a  result  of  a 
conflict  between  Serbs  and  Croats  over  the  nation¬ 
ality  question. 

The  Yugoslav  government,  however,  is  in  the 
process  of  taking  important  steps  toward  protection 
of  the  citizen  against  arbitrary  action  by  the  state. 
On  February  25,  at  the  opening  of  the  first  1951 
session  of  the  Yugoslav  Parliament,  a  new  criminal 
code,  worked  out  by  the  judicial  committees  of  the 
two  houses  of  Parliament  after  consultation  with 
the  constituent  republics,  was  submitted  for  dis¬ 
cussion.**  This  code  is  regarded  by  the  Yugoslavs 
as  the  keystone  of  a  democratic  Communist  state. 
It  defines  the  rights  of  citizens  against  the  state  and 
provides  that  no  citizen  can  be  punished  for  any 
offense  unless  that  offense  is  specifically  defined  as 
a  crime  by  the  criminal  code.  The  concept  of  guilt 
by  anticipation,  derived  by  the  Yugoslavs  from 
Russian  practice,  is  abolished.  Henceforth  the  only 
cases  in  which  the  principle  that  preparation  for 
commission  of  a  crime  is  equally  punishable  with 
the  crime  itself  will  be  invoked  will  be  cases  in¬ 
volving  preparations  and  activities  to  overthrow 
the  regime  and  activities  inimical  to  the  interests 
of  the  state  and  people.  The  code  will  protect  the 
citizen  against  unlawful  entry  into  his  home  and 
unlawful  search  without  warrant,  as  well  as  against 
infringements  of  his  right  to  vote  or  abstain  from 
voting.  Under  the  code  the  courts  are  to  presume 
the  innocence  of  defendants  until  they  arc  proved 
guilty.  Following  enactment  of  the  code  the  gov¬ 
ernment  intends  to  introduce  a  bill  reforming 
judicial  procedure,  which  will,  among  other  things, 
terminate  the  right  of  the  state  prosecutor  to  pro¬ 
long  indefinitely  the  pretrial  detention  of  a  prisoner 
beyond  the  constitutional  limit  of  three  months 
through  the  issuance  of  a  simple  writ.  The  govern- 
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ment,  moreover,  plans  to  make  the  judiciary  more 
independent  of  the  executive  and  to  review  the 
cases  of  persons  now  serving  sentences  in  the  light 
of  the  new  criminal  code.  An  official  of  the  ministry 
of  the  interior  has  also  criticized  the  extralegal 
activities  of  the  Yugoslav  secret  police,  the  UDB. 
“Terror  is  no  good,”  said  Tito  on  March  17.  “We 
are  building  socialism  for  people.  It  must  be 
human.” 

Among  other  efforts  to  improve  human  rights, 
Tito  has  been  striving  to  put  an  end  to  special 
privileges  formerly  enjoyed  by  high  officials  of  the 
Communist  party  and  by  cabinet  ministers,  notably 
with  respect  to  housing,  services  and  food  rations. 
Such  privileges,  according  to  current  Yugoslav 
thinking,  create  a  party  “caste”  system,  thereby 
perpetuating  the  kind  of  despotism  Tito  and  his 
followers  find  particularly  obnoxious  in  Russia. 
A  decree  issued  on  October  15,  1950  provided  that 
henceforth  only  three  categories  of  heavy  workers 
most  important  to  the  country’s  economic  effort — 
miners,  lumberjacks  and  railwaymen — can  obtain 
additional  rationed  foodstuffs.^ 

In  the  highly  controversial  field  of  religious  free¬ 
dom  the  Yugoslav  government  has  also  attempted 
since  1948  to  reconcile  its  adherence  to  Marxism 
with  its  desire  to  create  a  democratic  Communist 
society.  All  schools  are  obliged  to  teach  Marxism, 
and  this  means  the  teaching  of  dogmatic  atheism. 
Yugoslavia,  however,  has  no  organized  campaign 
against  religion  such  as  marked  the  early  years  of 
the  Russian  Communist  regime,  and  insults  to 
religion  are  punishable  by  law.  The  existing  situa¬ 
tion  is  described  as  follows  by  a  London  Times 
correspondent:  “Churches  and  mosques  are  open 
everywhere,  the  services  are  held  regularly,  and 
congregations  are  sometimes  large.  In  some  cases  it 
seems  that  churchgoing  is  a  passive  way  of  express¬ 
ing  disapproval  of  the  atheist  government.  Such 
political  churchgoers  can  hardly  be  more  than  a 
small  minority,  but  they  help  to  poison  relations 
between  Church  and  state.  By  the  constitution,  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  is  permitted  outside  school 
hours.  The  available  evidence  suggests  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  religious  instruction  is  in  fact 
regularly  given  to  all  children  whose  parents  desire 
it  and  that  no  pressure  is  put  on  either  parents  or 
children.  In  other  parts  parents  who  wish  their 
children  to  have  a  religious  upbringing  come  up 
against  great  obstacles  in  spite  of  the  constitution.”^® 

Marshal  Tito  remains  determined  to  maintain 
separation  of  Church  and  state.  Within  this  frame 
of  reference,  however,  he  has  been  following  a 
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policy  of  reconciliation  with  the  principal  religious 
groups  in  a  multireligious  nation — the  Serb  Ortho¬ 
dox  Church,  the  Moslems,  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  the  Protestants  (mostly  Lutherans)  who  have 
approximately  500,000  adherents.  The  Serb  Ortho¬ 
dox  Church  has  given  increasing  support  to  the 
government  in  its  struggle  to  maintain  Yugoslavia’s 
national  independence  against  encroachments  by 
Russia,  and  the  rapprochement  between  the  Church 
and  the  regime  was  signalized  in  September  1950 
by  an  exchange  of  visits  between  the  newly  elected 
Patriarch,  Vikentije  Prodanov,  and  the  Marshal. 
The  Patriarch  also  at  that  time  discussed  with 
Tito  the  possibility  of  establishing  an  autonomous 
Orthodox  Church  in  Macedonia — a  decision  which, 
it  is  believed,  will  strengthen  the  desire  of  the 
Macedonians  to  preserve  their  freedom  by  resisting 
Cominform  pressures  for  the  creation  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Macedonian  state.“  The  Lutherans  have 
obtained  the  return  by  the  government  of  four 
churches,  which  were  reopened  in  1950  for  the 
first  time  since  Tito  came  to  power. 

The  principal  unresolved  problem  in  relations 
between  Church  and  state  concerns  the  position  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  is  predominant 
in  Croatia,  Slovenia  and  parts  of  Bosnia-Herzego- 
vina,  while  the  Orthodox  Church  occupies  a  domi¬ 
nant  position  in  Serbia,  Montenegro  and  Mace¬ 
donia.  The  Yugoslav  state  is  not  prepared  to  relin¬ 
quish  any  of  its  prerogatives,  and  the  Roman 
(I^atholic  Church,  for  its  part,  is  not  prepared  to 
surrender  permanently  any  of  the  prerogatives  it 
lost  to  the  state  upon  the  coming  to  power  of  the 
Communists.  While  it  has  been  reported  from  time 
to  time  that  Marshal  Tito  would  be  prepared  to 
release  Archbishop  Stepinac  on  condition  that  the 
latter  would  leave  the  country,  the  government 
finds  it  difficult  to  take  this  step  in  view  of  the 
hostility  of  Orthodox  Serbs  against  the  Church  dig¬ 
nitary,  who  has  been  accused  of  wartime  collabora¬ 
tion  with  the  Nazis.  While  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  continues  to  carry  out  its  functions  with¬ 
out  notable  hindrance,  the  deadlock  between  the 
Church  and  the  state  remains  unresolved.*^  How¬ 
ever,  in  an  Associated  Press  interview  on  April  6 
Archbishop  Stepinac  said  that  a  compromise  solu¬ 
tion  of  differences  between  the  Church  and  the  Tito 
government  could  and  should  be  worked  out  “in 
the  interests  of  both.”  For  his  part.  Orthodox  Patri¬ 
arch  Vikentije  declared  in  Belgrade  on  October  7, 
1950  that  “full  religious  freedom  prevails  all  over 
the  country”  and  that  Marshal  Tito  had  promised 
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him  all  issues  between  the  state  and  the  Serb  Ortho¬ 
dox  Church  would  be  settled  “in  good  will.”^^ 

ECONOMIC  REFORMS 

Tito  has  been  occupied  not  only  with  reforming 
the  political  structure  of  the  Yugoslav  state  but 
also  with  the  task  of  bringing  the  country’s  eco¬ 
nomic  structure  into  harmony  with  his  reinterpre¬ 
tation  of  Lenin’s  original  concepts.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  reform  in  economic  administration,  under 
which  previously,  following  the  Russian  example, 
managers  and  technicians  had  exercised  centralized 
bureaucratic  control  over  industry,  has  been  the 
introduction  in  1950  of  a  system  of  workers’  control 
in  all  enterprises.  Under  this  system  the  manager 
retains  his  position  as  executive  head  appointed 
from  outside,  but  the  board  of  management  is  elect¬ 
ed  75  per  cent  by  the  workers.  The  board  cannot 
dismiss  the  manager,  but  it  can  recommend  his 
dismissal.  Elections  to  the  works  councils  and  to 
boards  of  management,  according  to  a  London 
Times  observer,  have  been  contested  in  some  cases, 
and  the  proceedings  at  board  meetings  are  no  mere 
formality.  This  reform,  admittedly  an  experiment, 
is  designed  to  combine  executive  authority  with 
democratic  practice  and  is  praised  in  Yugoslavia 
as  an  attempt  to  replace  state  ownership,  described 
as  the  “lowest  form  of  socialism,”  by  a  “people’s 
ownership”  which,  according  to  exponents  of  Tito’s 
ideas,  had  been  envisaged  by  Lenin  but  blocked 
by  Stalin.  The  government’s  aim  is  that  industry 
and  commerce  should  be  owned  and  operated  by 
the  people  who  are  most  concerned  with  them.  In 
connection  with  the  introduction  of  works  councils, 
the  Yugoslavs  have  studied  with  particular  interest 
the  operation  of  socialized  enterprises  in  Britain  as 
well  as  the  efforts  of  German  Social  Democrats  and 
trade  union  leaders  to  achieve  “co-determination” 
in  the  coal  and  steel  plants  of  the  Ruhr.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Yugoslavs,  certain  socialist  elements 
are  at  present  more  strongly  pronounced  in  Britain 
than  in  most  other  European  capitalist  countries. 
In  recent  months  delegations  of  Yugoslav  leaders 
have  visited  Britain  to  study  the  methods  of  the 
British  Labor  party  and,  in  turn,  have  welcomed 
visits  by  British  politicians  and  economists.*'* 

The  Y ugoslav  authorities  regard  recent  economic 
reforms,  such  as  the  decentralization  program,  the 
abolition  of  the  control  commissions  and  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  workers’  and  management  councils  as  the 
beginning  of  the  “withering  away”  of  the  state  pro¬ 
cess  prophesied  by  Lenin.  Some  Americans  ob¬ 
servers,  however,  believe  that  these  reforms,  while 


remedying  some  of  the  more  cumbersome  aspects 
of  Yugoslav  public  administrative  machinery,  may 
actually  streamline  and  strengthen  the  control  of 
the  Yugoslav  Communist  party  hierarchy  over  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs. 

For  the  present  Tito  has  no  intention  of  abandon¬ 
ing  socialism  so  far  as  it  means  collective,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  private,  ownership  of  the  country’s 
basic  resources  and  capital  goods  enterprises.  He 
intends,  however,  to  replace  state  ownership,  re¬ 
garded  as  a  primitive  form,  by  a  more  highly  de¬ 
veloped  form  of  “people’s  ownership” — thus  ful¬ 
filling  Karl  Marx’s  concept  of  a  “free  association 
of  producers.” 

During  the  first  two  postwar  years  the  Tito  gov¬ 
ernment  made  considerable  progress  in  repairing  the 
worst  of  the  war  damage  and  restoring  the  transport 
system.  To  a  marked  degree  the  success  of  rehabili¬ 
tation  at  that  time  was  due  to  the  vigorous  efforts 
of  the  young  generation,  who  contributed  volunteer 
labor  to  various  reconstruction  tasks,  notably  the 
rebuilding  of  railways  under  the  project  known  as 
the  “Youth  Railway.”  In  the  period  of  postwar  re¬ 
construction,  when  the  scarcity  of  manpower  consti¬ 
tuted  a  serious  problem,  youth  work  undertakings 
served  to  accelerate  the  completion  of  some  neces¬ 
sary  projects.  Such  projects  were  also  regarded  as 
an  important  training-ground  for  young  people, 
especially  those  from  rural  areas,  who  thus  learned 
new  skills  and  were  brought  closer  together  by 
joint  efforts. 

On  April  28,  1947  the  government  introduced  a 
Five-Year  Plan  for  economic  development  covering 
the  period  1947  to  1951.  This  plan  was  designed 
to  modernize  agriculture  and  develop  industry  by 
expanding  the  use  of  the  country’s  resources  of 
raw  materials — copper,  lead,  chrome  and  zinc,  as 
well  as  oil — and  by  developing  a  series  of  hydro¬ 
electric  plants,  notably  in  the  Drina  Basin.  The 
plan  laid  great  stress  on  investment  in  industry 
rather  than  on  consumption,  in  a  way  reminiscent 
of  Russia’s  five-year  plans,  and  emphasized  indus¬ 
trialization  rather  than  expansion  of  agriculture. 

The  plan  contemplated  not  only  reconstruc¬ 
tion  but  also  economic  development  at  a  pace 
so  rapid  that  foreign  observers  at  that  time  ex¬ 
pressed  the  belief  it  could  be  achieved  only  by 
maintenance  of  the  utmost  exertion  on  the  part  of 
the  Yugoslav  people.  No  provision  was  made  in 
the  plan  for  foreign  loans  or  credits,  and  the  con¬ 
templated  investments  were  to  be  financed  out  of 
internal  revenue.  The  plan  aimed  not  only  to  raise 
Yugoslavia  from  the  status  of  a  backward  country 
to  that  of  an  industrialized  nation,  but  also  to  re¬ 
duce  and  eventually  eliminate  inequalities  within 
the  country  by  providing  for  the  creation  of  in- 
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dustries  in  the  less  developed  areas,  notably  Monte¬ 
negro,  Macedonia  and  Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

Total  capital  expenditure  under  the  Five-Year  Plan 
was  estimated  at  $5.57  billion.  The  share  of  indus¬ 
trial  production  in  the  total  national  income  was  to 
be  increased  from  less  than  45  per  cent  in  1939  to  al¬ 
most  54  per  cent  in  1951.  Among  the  main  industrial 
targets  were  the  increase  of  electric  power  from  1.1 
billion  kilowatt-hours  in  1939  to  435  billion  in  1951 ; 
coal  and  coke  from  6  million  tons  in  1931  to  16.5  mil¬ 
lion  tons  in  1951;  iron  ore  from  600,000  to  1.5  mil¬ 
lion;  and  steel  from  235,000  to  760,000.  The  plan  indi¬ 
cated  the  intention  to  retain  domestic  raw  materials, 
some  of  which  before  1939  (notably  zinc,  developed 
by  British  interests,  and  copper,  developed  by  the 
French)  had  been  exported  in  large  quantities 
abroad,  for  domestic  manufacture  of  finished 
goods.  Agricultural  output  was  to  be  increased  to 
20  per  cent  of  the  existing  level  by  drainage,  irriga¬ 
tion,  expanded  use  of  fertilizers  and  modern  agri¬ 
cultural  machinery  —  notably  tractors  —  food  and 
vegetable  processing,  and  other  measures. 

Fulfillment  of  this  plan,  however,  has  been  mark¬ 
edly  slowed  down  by  developments  since  1948 — 
principally  the  1950  drought,  which  caused  Yugo¬ 
slavia  to  turn  to  the  United  States  for  food  assis¬ 
tance;  the  enforced  diversion  of  limited  foreign 
credits  to  the  purchase  of  food  abroad;  the  economic 
sanctions  applied  by  the  Cominform  which  cut 
off  half  of  the  country’s  foreign  trade;  and  the 
increases  in  the  budget  for  defense  necessitated  by 
efforts  to  prepare  the  country  for  possible  attack  by 
Russia  and/or  its  satellites.  Some  observers  believe 
Tito  made  a  mistake  by  not  giving  up  or  materially 
altering  his  ambitious  Five-Year  Plan  following 
the  imposition  of  Cominform  sanctions — but  this 
would  have  meant,  at  that  time,  acknowledgment 
of  Moscow’s  charges  that  Yugoslavia  was  about  to 
abandon  “socialism.”  Termination  of  the  plan  has 
now  been  extended  to  1952,  when  it  is  expected 
that  it  will  be  completed  in  its  “essentials.”  It  is 
reported  that  after  1952  the  government  contem¬ 
plates  no  new  five-year  plan,*’  although  it  will 
carry  on  central  planning  of  national  development. 

Meanwhile,  Belgrade,  since  1948,  has  accepted 
various  loans  and  credits  from  the  United  States — 
largely  through  the  Export-Import  Bank — Britain 
and  Western  Germany  totaling  about  $80  million 
and  is  seeking  to  obtain  from  the  International 
Bank  a  loan  of  $300  million.  To  pay  for  the  ma¬ 
chinery,  raw  materials  and  essential  consumer 
goods  it  needs,  Yugoslavia  has  had  to  increase  its 
exports  of  such  strategic  products  as  copper,  lead 
and  zinc,  thereby  reducing  its  own  use  of  these 
products.  In  spite  of  purchases  abroad,  Yugoslavia 
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suffers  seriously  from  shortages  of  machinery,  tools 
and  technical  skills  and  the  persistent  lack  of  even 
simple  consumer  goods  has  brought  about  a  grave 
inflation,  which  is  reflected  in  much  higher  prices 
for  goods  sold  in  the  free  market  than  for  those 
available  on  rations.  Lack  of  consumer  goods  also 
slows  down  both  industrial  and  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction,  since  workers  and  peasants  find  little  to 
buy  with  their  money  and  are  inclined  to  absent 
themselves  from  jobs  in  factories  or  to  reduce  out¬ 
put  on  farms.*^ 

While  the  country’s  natural  resources  and  capital 
goods  enterprises  remain  under  state  control,  a 
small  amount  of  private  initiative  has  been  restored 
to  small-scale  enterprises,  such  as  restaurants,  and 
to  artisan  handicraft  workers.  The  Yugoslav  lead¬ 
ers,  however,  insist  that  there  is  and  will  be  no 
opportunity  for  private  capital  to  operate  in  the 
Y ugoslav  economy.  In  agriculture  the  Tito  govern¬ 
ment,  following  its  break  with  Moscow,  has  slowed 
down  and  virtually  stopped  its  efforts  to  bring 
peasants  into  collective  farms.  In  spite  of  the  collec¬ 
tivization  campaign,  which  reached  its  peak  in 
1949,  75  per  cent  of  the  tillable  land  is  still  farmed 
by  “free”  peasants,  and  only  25  per  cent  is  grouped 
in  6,000  “collective”  farms,  which  represent  varied 
forms  of  cooperation.  Yugoslav  spokesmen  con¬ 
tend  that  the  government  did  not  force  peasants 
into  cooperatives  but  only  explained  to  them  the 
advantages  of  a  larger  property  in  connection  with 
the  utilization  of  modern  machinery  and  scientific 
methods,  which  cannot  be  used  on  small  farms. 
The  most  pronounced  resistance  faced  by  Tito  since 
1948  has  come  from  individual  farmers  determined 
to  retain  ownership  of  their  land  in  spite  of  taxes, 
control  of  agricultural  prices  and  high  levies  on 
their  production.  Compulsory  purchase  by  the  state 
of  certain  agricultural  products — grains,  meat,  lard, 
fats — at  fixed  prices  has  discouraged  some  peasants 
from  growing  more  food. 

This  passive  resistance  aggravated  the  food  crisis 
brought  about  by  the  1950  drought,  which  was  esti¬ 
mated  to  have  deprived  the  country  of  over  one 
and  a  half  million  tons  of  maize,  half  a  million  tons 
of  wheat  and  50  per  cent  of  hay,  at  a  total  cost  of 
600  million  dollars.  The  danger  of  famine  was 
averted  only  when  in  the  autumn  of  1950  the 
United  States  decided  to  supply  $70  million  worth 
of  food  to  Yugoslavia.  Flour  originally  shipped  by 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  to  Ger¬ 
many  and  Italy  was  transshipped  by  rail  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia  for  distribution  under  American  supervision, 
and  subsequently  wheat  was  sent  direct  from  the 
United  States.  In  addition  to  direct  food  shipments, 

16.  “Lean  Times  in  Yugoslavia,"  The  Times  (London), 
Nov.  1,  1950. 
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the  Export-Import  Bank  released  for  the  purchase 
of  food  $6  million  from  a  flS-million  credit  origi¬ 
nally  granted  to  buy  raw  materials  and  machinery. 
Meanwhile,  the  Yugoslav  government  sought  to 
alleviate  the  food  crisis  by  reducing  the  compulsory 
purchase  of  maize  by  an  average  of  43  per  cent  over 
the  whole  country,  stopping  the  export  of  all  food¬ 
stuffs  and  reducing  the  bread  ration  by  10  per 
cent.^^ 

In  spite  of  the  series  of  difficulties  that  have  har¬ 
assed  the  country’s  agriculture,  Yugoslav  spokes¬ 
men  contend  that  the  position  of  the  peasants  has 
improved  considerably  since  World  War  II.  Before 
1939  the  peasants  were  heavily  in  debt  to  banks  as 
well  as  to  individual  usurers.  The  interest  on  these 
debts  consumed  not  only  the  entire  land  rent  but 
also  a  significant  part  of  their  wages.  The  complete 
cancellation  of  the  peasants’  debts  after  the  war, 
it  is  contended,  relieved  them  of  a  heavy  burden 
and  thereby  brought  about  a  rise  in  their  standard 
of  living. 

In  answer  to  peasant  criticism  of  compulsory  pur¬ 
chases  by  the  state,  Belgrade  in  March  1950  per¬ 
mitted  all  farm  products  except  grains,  meat,  lard 
and  fats  to  be  sold  in  the  free  market.  More¬ 
over,  for  the  products  he  furnishes  to  .he  state 
under  compulsory  purchase  the  peasant  receives 
special  coupons.  These  coupons  enable  him  to  buy 
industrial  products  at  a  more  favorable  price  rela¬ 
tion  than  that  which  existed  between  agricultural 
and  industrial  prices  before  the  war— assuming,  of 
course,  that  these  products  are  available. 

SHIFTS  IN  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Since  his  break  with  the  Cominform  Marshal 
Tito  has  tried  hard  to  maintain  a  position  of  neu¬ 
trality  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Western  na¬ 
tions,  fearing  that  rapprochement  with  the  West 
would  be  interpreted  by  Cominform  propaganda 
as  abandonment  of  communism  and  acceptance  of 
dependence  on  “capitalist”  countries.  While  de¬ 
nouncing  the  methods  of  the  Kremlin,  Tito  and 
other  Yugoslav  spokesmen  took  pains  to  be  even- 
handed  in  meting  out  criticism  also  of  the  United 
States.  Typical  of  this  attempt  to  hold  a  delicate 
balance  between  East  and  West  was  a  statement 
given  to  the  Y ugoslav  Communist  party  newspaper 
Borba  by  Foreign  Minister  Edvard  Kardelj  on 
September  5,  when  he  said  with  reference  to  the 
Korean  war:  “Once  again  it  has  been  confirmed 
that  the  leadership  of  a  liberation  movement, 
whether  consciously  or  not,  has  become  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  foreign  influence.  .  .  .  The  armed  action 
of  the  North  Korean  government  is  not  aimed  at 

17.  Associated  Press  dispatch,  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Sept.  28,  1950. 


the  liberation  of  the  Korean  people.  .  .  .  But  all 
those  who  seek  a  war  of  conquest  have  used  the 
war  in  Korea  ...  to  undermine  peace  and  speed 
preparation  for  war — and  such  circles  exist  in  the 
West  as  well  as  the  East.”*®  Similarly,  speaking 
at  Lake  Success  on  September  4,  Dr.  Ales  Bebler, 
Yugoslav  delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  said  that 
while  Yugoslavia  had  expanded  its  trade  relations 
with  the  Western  nations,  this  had  not  led  his 
country  to  orient  itself  to  the  West.  “We  want  to 
live  with  the  world  and  help  the  United  Nations’ 
cause  for  peace  on  a  basis  of  mutual  respect  among 
countries,”  he  declared.*^  He  added  that  if  Russia 
would  deal  with  Y ugoslavia  on  the  basis  of  mutual 
respect,  Yugoslavia  would  be  ready  for  normal  re¬ 
lations  with  Russia. 

The  invasion  of  South  Korea  by  the  North 
Koreans,  however,  initiated  gradual  shifts  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia’s  foreign  policy.  The  act  of  invasion — which 
indicated  that  while  the  U.S.S.R.  itself  might  still 
be  reluctant  to  engage  in  a  general  war,  it  was 
ready,  when  the  occasion  seemed  propitious,  to 
urge  its  satellites  into  battle — caused  the  Tito  gov¬ 
ernment  to  re-examine  with  gravest  concern  the 
possibility  that  the  Kremlin  might  prompt  Yugo¬ 
slavia’s  neighbors  —  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary 
and  Rumania  — to  attack  Yugoslav  territory.  The 
prospect  of  such  an  attack,  strengthened  by  rapidly 
increasing  anti-Yugoslav  propaganda  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  Eastern  European  countries, 
brought  about  a  series  of  important  developments 
in  Belgrade’s  attitude  toward  the  rest  of  the  world. 

First,  the  Tito  government  became  more  and 
more  violent  in  its  denunciations  of  Russia  and  of 
the  Cominform.  Yugoslav  propaganda  repudiated 
the  traditional  concept  of  Russia  as  the  “elder 
brother”  and  friend  of  the  Slav  peoples  in  the  Bal¬ 
kans,  which  dated  back  to  the  1870’s  when  Tsarist 
Russia  helped  to  liberate  the  Slavs  from  the  domi¬ 
nation  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  A  Yugoslav  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Russian  literature  went  so  far  as  to  say  in 
January  1951:  “The  Slav  nations  are  not  threatened 
by  any  direct  danger  from  any  non-Slav  conquerors. 
On  the  contrary,  such  danger  threatens  them  from 
Russia.”^®  The  leading  party  theoretician,  Milovan 
Djilas,  paved  the  way  for  a  realignment  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia’s  neutrality  policy  by  writing  in  Borba  in 
November  1950  that  Russia  is  no  longer  a  socialist 
state,  but  a  Fascist  state  representing  “to  the  fullest 
degree  the  realization  of  state  capitalism.”  The 
Soviet  despotism,  he  argued,  “is  monstrous  even 
compared  to  bourgeois  democracy,”  and  the  world 

18.  United  Press  dispatch.  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Sept.  6, 
1950. 

19.  New  Yor^  Times,  Sept.  5,  1950. 

20.  Gaston  Coblentz,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Jan.  28,  1951. 
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Struggle  is  no  longer  between  Soviet  socialism  and 
Western  capitalism  but  between  Soviet  Fascism  and 
democratic  socialism.^  ^  This  approach  would  make 
it  possible  for  the  Yugoslavs  subsequently  to  justify 
acceptance  of  military  aid  from  the  Western  na¬ 
tions  against  Russia  on  the  ground  that  Yugoslavia 
would  be  fighting  “fascism,”  not  “socialism.”  Mar¬ 
shal  Tito,  on  several  occasions,  declared  that  Mos¬ 
cow’s  policy  of  expansion  creates  conditions  that 
could  precipitate  war,  and  he  as  well  as  other  Yugo¬ 
slav  Communist  party  spokesmen  have  repeatedly 
stressed  that  the  gap  between  Yugoslav  commu¬ 
nism  and  the  Soviet  way  of  life  has  become  “un¬ 
bridgeable.”^^ 

Second,  the  Tito  government  has  placed  increas¬ 
ing  reliance  on  the  United  Nations  as  a  source 
of  aid  in  case  of  aggression,  either  direct  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  or  indirect  by  Yugoslavia’s  Balkan  neigh¬ 
bors.  While  Yugoslavia’s  relations  with  the  United 
States  have  improved  to  a  striking  degree  when 
compared  with  the  early  postwar  years — when  the 
Y ugoslavs  went  so  far  as  to  shoot  down  two  Amer¬ 
ican  planes  —  it  was  until  recently  difficult  for 
Marshal  Tito  to  negotiate  outright  with  Wash¬ 
ington  concerning  military  aid  for  fear  that  such 
a  move  would  be  interpreted  by  Moscow  and  by 
Communists  elsewhere  as  a  “sell-out”  to  the  West. 
In  the  United  Nations  Yugoslavia  has,  by  and 
large,  followed  a  course  similar  to  that  of  India 
and  other  members  of  the  Asian-Arab  group.  It  has 
backed  United  Nations  resistance  to  North  Korean 
aggression  but  has  urged  caution  in  crossing  the 
38th  Parallel,  has  advocated  negotiations  with  the 
Peiping  regime  and  its  admission  to  the  UN,  has 
opposed  use  of  the  atomic  bomb  and  has  abstained 
from  joining  the  West  in  branding  China  an  ag¬ 
gressor.  Hitherto  Tito  has  anticipated  that  sooner 
or  later  Mao  Tse-tung,  upon  discovering  Russia’s 
policy  of  seeking  to  dominate  the  internal  policies 
of  Communist-ruled  countries,  would  assert  his  in¬ 
dependence  of  Moscow  and  would  inaugurate  his 
own  program  of  Titoism.  Various  remarks  by  the 
Marshal,  however,  have  indicated  that  if  Com¬ 
munist  China  did  not  accede  to  UN  overtures  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  in  Korea,  Belgrade  might  join 
the  ranks  of  nations  opposing  Peiping. 

Third,  in  Europe,  the  Tito  government  has  in¬ 
creasingly  made  clear  its  determination  to  resist 
aggression  by  Russia  or  its  satellites,  not  only 
against  its  own  territory,  but  elsewhere  on  the  con¬ 
tinent.  Y ugoslavia  has  consolidated  its  own  position 
through  two  important  diplomatic  moves.  In  spite 

21.  Ibid.,  Nov.  21,  1950. 

22.  Ibid.;  also  Marshal  Tito’s  order  of  the  day  to  the  Yugoslav 
army,  Dec.  20,  1950;  Gaston  Coblentz,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  Dec.  21,  1950. 


of  bickering  with  Greece  over  the  status  of  Mace¬ 
donians  in  that  country,  Yugoslavia,  after  bringing 
guerrilla  activities  against  Greece  to  a  close  in  1949, 
resumed  normal  relations  with  Athens  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1950  and  re-established  railroad,  postal  and  tele¬ 
graphic  communications  between  the  two  countries. 
As  a  token  of  its  new  friendship  for  Greece, 
the  Tito  government  also  started  the  return  of 
Greek  children  who  had  been  taken  to  Yugoslavia 
by  guerrilla  fighters.  Then  on  January  20,  in  spite 
of  previous  protests  against  alleged  maltreatment 
of  Slovenians  on  Austrian  territory,  Yugoslavia 
terminated  the  state  of  war  with  Austria.  It  also 
announced  that  it  was  preparing  to  end  the  state 
of  war  with  Western  Germany  but  subsequently 
proclaimed  its  vigorous  opposition  to  the  rearma¬ 
ment  of  the  Germans,  urged  in  1950  by  the  United 
States.  By  contrast,  on  November  11,  1950  Yugo¬ 
slavia  had  ordered  the  closing  of  the  Albanian 
legation  in  Belgrade  and  the  expulsion  of  the  lega¬ 
tion  staff  from  Yugoslavia,  announcing  that  it  had 
had  to  cease  operations  in  its  own  legation  in 
Tirana  because  of  “unbearable  and  various  dis¬ 
criminatory  measures  against  Yugoslav  representa¬ 
tives  in  Albania.”^^ 

Fourth,  Yugoslavia,  as  already  noted,  has  mark¬ 
edly  improved  and  expanded  its  relations  with  the 
United  States  and  even  more  with  Britain.  Tito  per¬ 
mitted  American  supervision  of  food  distribution, 
Westerners  can  freely  mix  with  Yugoslavs,  West¬ 
ern  publications  and  'lecturers  are  welcomed  by 
Belgrade,  and  Y ugoslavs  in  turn  have  shown  eager¬ 
ness  to  acquaint  themselves  with  life  in  Western 
nations.  Observers  in  Belgrade  have  noted  that  the 
Yugoslav  political  leaders  appear  more  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  Britain  than  in  the  United  States,  chiefly 
because  of  their  belief  that  Yugoslavia,  in  its  current 
efforts  to  create  a  “higher  form  of  socialism,”  has 
a  great  deal  to  learn  from  an  advanced  socialist  na¬ 
tion  like  Britain. 

In  discussing  their  new  relations  with  the  West¬ 
ern  powers,  Tito  and  his  supporters  have  placed 
particular  stress  on  the  point  which  impresses  them 
most — and  that  is  the  lack  of  political  strings  at¬ 
tached  to  financial  aid  and  economic  exchanges.  In 
November  Marshal  Tito  was  quoted  by  Reuters 
as  telling  a  group  of  Yugoslav  veterans  that  Yugo¬ 
slavia  often  got  a  better  deal  in  trading  with  capi¬ 
talist  countries  than  it  had  obtained  from  “the 
Eastern  countries”  and  that  in  trade  “capitalist” 
nations  looked  upon  Yugoslavia  as  “an  equal 
partner.”^^  In  a  speech  to  the  Anti-Fascist  Women’s 
Congress  at  Zagreb,  Croatia,  on  October  29,  1950, 
the  Marshal  declared  that  the  United  States,  by  its 

23.  M.  S.  Handler,  New  Yorl(  Times,  Nov.  12,  1950. 
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food  assistance,  had  demonstrated  that  it  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  help  countries  in  distress  with  deeds  and 
never  had  entertained  the  idea  of  attaching  any 
conditions  to  its  grant  of  aid.^’  This  point  is  of 
utmost  significance  to  the  Yugoslav  leaders,  who 
have  repeatedly  emphasized  that  their  break  with 
Moscow  came  over  the  issue  of  Russia’s  attempts 
to  impose  unacceptable  conditions  on  Yugoslavia 
and  its  refusal  to  treat  Yugoslavia  as  an  equal. 

By  contrast,  during  Belgrade’s  protracted  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  International  Bank  for  a  loan 
which  would  be  devoted  to  development  of  the 
country’s  economy,  reports  circulated  that  the  Bank, 
by  requesting  certain  guarantees  which  would 
make  such  a  loan  a  good  risk  from  the  banker’s 
point  of  view,  had  attempted  to  interfere  with 
Yugoslavia’s  economic  plans. 

If  an  attack  on  Yugoslavia  is  launched  by  Russia 
or  its  satellites,  or  if  war  breaks  out  elsewhere  in 
Europe,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Tito  would  then 
irrevocably  burn  his  bridges  and  align  his  country 
without  further  debate  on  the  side  of  the  Western 
anti-Russian  nations  or,  preferably,  of  the  United 
Nations  should  the  UN  take  collective  action 
against  aggression.  Of  particular  significance  is  the 
statement  Marshal  Tito  made  on  February  14, 
when  he  said:  “Yugoslavia  would  fight  only  in  case 
of  aggression  which  involved  Yugoslavia’s  inde- 
25.  M.  S.  Handler,  New  Yor^  Times,  Oct.  30,  1950. 


pendence.”  What  is  new  in  this  statement  is  the 
expression  “involved”  as  distinct  from  “attacked.” 
Tito  made  plain  that  an  attack  against  Greece,  Italy 
or  Western  Germany  would  be  considered  as  “in¬ 
volving”  the  independence  of  Yugoslavia. 

If,  however,  the  cold  war  continues  or  shades  off 
into  a  prolonged  armed  truce,  then  the  extent  of 
Yugoslavia’s  further  rapprochement  with  the  West¬ 
ern  powers  will  depend  first  and  foremost  on  the 
readiness  of  the  United  States  and  Britain  to  help 
Y ugoslavia  modernize  its  economy  and  build  up  its 
industry  without  intervening  in  its  internal  affairs. 
In  this  sense  Yugoslavia  has  become  a  test<ase, 
not  only  of  the  capacity  of  a  Communist  party  to 
avoid  the  pitfalls  of  totalitarianism  and  create  a 
“democratic  Communist  state,”  but  also  of  the 
capacity  of  great  powers  to  deal  with  smaller  and 
weaker  nations  on  a  basis  of  equality.  By  challeng¬ 
ing  the  imperialist  aspirations  of  Russia,  and  there¬ 
by  rendering  a  signal  service  to  the  anti-Russian 
nations  which  had  been  seeking  to  find  an  effective 
springboard  for  opposition  to  the  Kremlin’s  ambi¬ 
tions,  Marshal  Tito  has  also  challenged  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  non-Communist  great  powers  to  exercise 
self-restraint  in  world  affairs,  thereby  contributing 
to  the  gradual  development  of  an  international 
community  where  peoples  of  widely  differing  ma¬ 
terial  strength  and  diverse  traditions  could  eventu¬ 
ally  learn  the  difficult  art  of  “co-existence.” 


Military  Problems  of  Yugoslavia 

BY  VERA  MICHELES  DEAN 


SUBSTANTIATED  reports  that  the  former  Axis 
satellites  now  under  the  control  of  the  U.S.S.R. — 
Bulgaria,  Hungary  and  Rumania — have  been  arm¬ 
ing  under  the  direction  of  Russian  military  leaders 
far  above  the  levels  permitted  by  the  peace  treaties 
of  1947  and  have  acquired  Russian  mechanized 
equipment;  numerous  incidents  along  Yugoslavia’s 
borders  with  these  three  countries;^  and  stepped-up 
denunciation  by  the  Cominform  of  Marshal  Tito, 
who  is  accused  of  planning  an  attack  on  Yugo¬ 
slavia’s  Balkan  neighbors — have  convinced  the  Bel¬ 
grade  government  that  the  Kremlin  may  be  con¬ 
templating  an  attack  on  Yugoslavia  this  spring,  if 

1.  For  detailed  summary  of  border  incidents  see  White  Booh, 
on  Aggressive  Activities  by  the  Governments  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
Poland,  Czechoslovak}a,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Bulgaria  and  Al¬ 
bania  Towards  Yugoslavia  (Belgrade,  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  Federal  People’s  Republic  of  Yugoslavia,  1951). 


not  directly  by  the  U.S.S.R.  then  indirectly,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  North  Koreans,  by  inciting  armed  inter¬ 
vention  by  its  three  satellites. 

COMPARATIVE  ARMAMENTS 
Under  the  peace  treaties  which  the  World  War  II 
Allies  —  including  the  U.S.S.R.  —  concluded  with 
Bulgaria,  Hungary  and  Rumania  at  Paris  in  1947, 
the  three  countries  together  were  permitted  to  have 
not  more  than  273,500  men  in  their  armed  forces.^ 
According  to  a  statement  made  by  Marshal  Tito  to 

2.  The  peace  treaties  provided  for  the  following  armament 
levels:  Bulgaria — army,  including  frontier  troops,  with  a  total 
strength  of  55,000;  antiaircraft  artillery,  1,800;  navy,  3,500;  air 
force,  5,200;  Hungary — army  up  to  a  total  strength  of  65,000; 
air  force  of  90  aircraft,  of  which  not  more  than  70  may  be  com¬ 
bat  types,  with  a  personnel  of  5,000;  Rumania — army,  including 
frontier  troops,  with  a  total  strength  of  120,000;  antiaircraft, 
5,000;  air  force,  8,000;  navy,  5,000. 
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Parliament  on  December  28,  1950,  the  three  coun¬ 
tries’  armies,  including  frontier  guards,  militarized 
labor  battalions  and  air  force  personnel,  then  totaled 
660,000  men,  as  compared  with  Yugoslav  armed 
forces  of  between  400,000  and  500,000  men. 

Of  more  concern  to  Belgrade  than  the  actual 
numbers  of  its  neighbors’  military  manpower  is  the 
fact  that  their  forces  have  been  supplied  by  Russia 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  heavy  armaments. 
It  has  been  reported  from  Belgrade  that  the  three 
countries  together  possess  a  minimum  of  1,000  Rus¬ 
sian-made  tanks  and  substantial  quantities  of  medi¬ 
um  and  heavy  artillery.  The  Yugoslavs  also  believe 
that  at  least  six  Russian  divisions  are  stationed  in 
Hungary  and  Rumania,  in  addition  to  Russian  air 
units — their  presence  having  been  hitherto  justified 
by  Moscow  on  the  ground  that  in  the  absence  of 
a  peace  treaty  with  Austria,  the  U.S.S.R.  was  en¬ 
titled  to  keep  armed  forces  in  these  countries  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  communications  with 
the  Russian  zone  in  Austria.  At  least  1,000  Soviet 
military  specialists  have  been  reported  to  have  been 
sent  into  Bulgaria.^ 

The  Yugoslav  army,  according  to  available  infor¬ 
mation,  is  well-trained,  particularly  for  fighting 
guerrilla  war  in  the  mountains,  and  is  being  kept 
up  at  high  standards  of  efficiency  and  readiness  by 
energetic  officers.  The  principal  problem  that  wor¬ 
ries  the  Yugoslav  general  staff  is  the  superior  mech¬ 
anization  of  the  armies  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary  and 
Rumania.  The  Belgrade  government  has  sought 
to  remedy  its  present  lack  of  modern  mechanized 
equipment  by  exploring  the  possibility  of  purchas¬ 
ing  armaments  abroad;  and  the  three  Western 
nations  most  concerned  with  Yugoslavia’s  defense 
— the  United  States,  Britain  and  France— have  in¬ 
dicated  on  various  occasions  their  desire  to  strength¬ 
en  the  country’s  military  resources  against  possible 
aggression  by  Russia  and/or  its  satellites.  Marshal 
Tito  had  hitherto  been  reluctant  to  accept  military 
aid  from  the  Western  nations  for  fear  Moscow 
would  accuse  him  of  “capitulation”  to  “capitalism.” 
On  April  8,  however,  it  was  reported  that  Tito  had 
informally  requested  the  three  Western  powers  for 
armaments  to  modernize  his  armed  forces.  It  is  be- 

3.  M.  S.  Handler,  “Large  Satellite  Armies  Menace  Tito,”  New 
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lieved  that  if  Yugoslavia  were  to  be  attacked,  the 
Yugoslav  army  would  not  attempt  to  defend  the 
country’s  frontiers  against  superior  mechanized 
armaments  but  would  fight  delaying  battles  and 
then  carry  on  prolonged  guerrilla  war  from 
mountain  fastnesses^  as  the  Yugoslav  Partisans  did 
against  the  Germans  and  Italians  during  World 
War  II. 

DIPLOMATIC  WARNINGS 

While  Belgrade  and  the  Western  nations  have 
carefully  scrutinized  Cominform  propaganda  and 
available  intelligence  reports  to  discover  whether 
or  not  Moscow  was  planning  to  attack  Yugoslavia, 
the  Cominform  and  Communist  organs  in  neigh¬ 
boring  countries,  including  Italy,  have  charged  the 
West — chiefly  the  United  States — with  aiding  and 
abetting  alleged  Yugoslav  plans  to  attack  Albania 
and  have  referred  to  Marshal  Tito  as  the  “Dr. 
Syngman  Rhee”  of  the  Balkans. 

The  Western  nations,  determined  to  avert  the 
possibility  that  silence  about  their  plans  for  defense 
of  Yugoslavia  might  tempt  Russia  to  intervene — 
as  the  withdrawal  of  American  troops  from  South 
Korea  is  believed  to  have  encouraged  attack  by  the 
North  Koreans — have  given  a  series  of  warnings 
to  Moscow  to  indicate  their  determination  to  resist 
aggression  in  that  strategic  area  of  Europe.  The 
visit  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  European  Affairs 
George  W.  Perkins  to  Belgrade  on  February  13,  the 
survey  of  Turkey  made  at  approximately  the  same 
time  by  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Thomas  K. 
Finletter  and  Assistant  Secretary  for  Near  Eastern 
and  African  Affairs  George  W.  McGhee,  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  14  statement  of  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson,  the  statement  of  British  Labor  Minister 
Aneurin  Bevan  on  February  15  expressing  Britain’s 
concern  over  the  “potential  threat”  to  Yugoslavia, 
reports  of  Anglo-American  military  consultations 
about  possible  military  aid  to  Belgrade  in  an  emer¬ 
gency — these  and  other  diplomatic  moves  were  in¬ 
tended  to  warn  the  U.S.S.R.  that  if  it  decided  to 
attack  Yugoslavia,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  it 
would  be  inviting  a  general  war  in  Europe,  which 
in  the  opinions  of  Washington  and  London  the 
Soviet  government  still  hopes  to  avoid. 

4.  Ibid. 
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